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EDITORIAL 


Sir ALAN HERBERT writing in The Spectator of 8th January, 1960, puts forward a point of view 
that librarians will find provocative, to say the least. 


The substance of his article is that it is unjust that publishers should be required by law 
to ““donate’’ a copy of each and every one of their publications to certain designated copyright 
libraries. This is nothing more, Sir Alan alleges, than licensed theft of private property. In 
these terms, of Course, so, logically speaking, is the system of income- or any other form of 
direct taxation ! 

Very few writers and publishers would maintain that the existence of the facilities which 
copyright libraries offer is not to be desired ; they are, as it were, collections of tools of their 
trade, indispensible sources of information to a multitude of serious enquirers. The demand 
for admission to these libraries permanently exceeds the number of places available. That some 
modification of details of their maintenance and requirements could be considered worthy 
of discussion is an admissible view, but in the meantime it remains true that it is the size of 
their book-collections which gives them their eminence and their importance to scholars and 
students. 

If, therefore, these great libraries are to continue their usefulness, so much of it to writers, 
they must be in a position to meet all possible needs. Each one possesses limited funds, which 
are used for the purchase of books in other countries, so that no source of knowledge or infor- 
mation, whatever its origin, shall reasonably be denied to library users. These funds consist 
in government grants, investment income, trust funds, private and corporate gifts, and to 
enable them to stretch the maximum distance there is, to a certain extent, co-operation between 
the great libraries in the acquisition of foreign books, and a consequent avoidance of much 
needless duplication. 

But such funds as are available to the copyright libraries would not begin to cover the 
cost of purchase of copies of each of the twenty thousand or so books which are published every 
year in this country, in addition to overseas purchases. The discontinuation of the copyright 
deposits would immediately destroy one of the major objects of this legislation, namely the 
exclusiveness of the collections, for if the libraries were to have to pay for English publications 
they would be compelled financially to be selective in their acquisitions. The introduction of 
a Treasury grant each year to finance the purchase of books which are at present deposited 
free would scarcely solve the problem. Anyone with experience of working with Treasury 
officials on the subject of government grants will know that death by peine fort et dur is preferable 
to the interminable preparation of reports and estimates, meetings and discussions, auditing 
and accounting, and indeed the whole administrative nightmare which attends the allocation 
of public money. The cost alone of the staff involved would exceed the total cost of the books 
themselves. 

The present system is a simple one, and is inexpensive for everyone, including the pub- 
lisher. According to The Bookseller of 16th January, 1960, the average price of a new book in 
this country is approximately twenty-one shillings—retail. In most cases therefore, the trade 
price will be fourteen shillings. Both these prices when calculated by the publisher well before 
publication of the book result in a stipulated profit for bookseller and publisher, in the latter 
case over and above the total cost of production, author’s royalty and publicity, and an allowance 
for the free and review copies that will have to be distributed—including those to the copyright 
libraries. In other words provision has been made for the copyright deposit copies in fixing 
the price for that portion of the run which will be sold. The publisher, therefore, does not lose 
the fourteen shillings on the copyright deposit, for this is paid by the people who purchase 
the book when it appears in the bookshops. In fact, book-buyers are indirectly the supporters 
of national libraries. The amount which each book-buyer contributes towards the cost of 
free copies depends naturally on the number of copies sold, but on an average run of five 
thousand copies he will pay approximately 13d. more for a book than he would if no free or © 
review copies at all were distributed. 
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In the case of the author, he forfeits directly his royalty on the compulsory half-dozen 
copyright copies. In return for the free deposit of his book with each of the respective libraries, 
the work receives cataloguing and recording so detailed and widely-perused that far more 
attention is focused upon it than upon each separate copy sent out to the press for review. 
No one would suggest that the majority of authors are unduly rewarded for their work, but 
they can have nothing to complain of with regard to the deposit in the national libraries. 

We feel that the compulsory deposit of new publications in the libraries nominated to 
receive them without charge is the simplest, the cheapest, and certainly the most effective 
method of making readily available to the public all the recorded aspects of culture upon which 
it can possibly enquire, and of preserving the products of each generation for its successors. 
The costs of this are spread over that portion of the population most likely to avail itself of the 
facilities thus indirectly purchased, and should they at any time find cause to complain of 
this we consider it unlikely that the publishing houses would be unwilling to charge the negligible 
expense against their profits. 

To return to Sir Alan’s remark at the commencement of this note that compulsory copy- 
right deposits constitute licensed theft of private property, we could offer many precedents for 
and arguments against this. Strictly speaking there can be no such thing as state-licensed 
theft, for we understand it to be one of the fundamentals of English law that enactments passed 
by the proper legislative body in the proper form are not illegal. Insofar as a principle of 
individual freedom may be thought to be at stake, we would merely say that important ends 
must justify the trivial inconveniences which result from the most effective means. 


More BLANDISHMENTS : 


In the few days since publication of the January issue of THe Lisrary Wor LD, we have 
received a quite remarkable number of comments on the Editorial which appeared in that 
issue, and which called in plaintive and almost desperate terms for contributions for our future 
issues. 

A number of professional eyebrows appear to have been lifted momentarily above the 
level of comfort at our admissions regarding the parlous editorial state of THe Lrsrary Wor p. 
A number of professional hearts have been more than momentarily softened at our plight, 
and we have been encouraged by an immediate and sympathetic response to the lack of material. 
But the whole question has produced evidence of wider issues than the satisfactory filling each 
month of the pages of an independent journal devoted to professional librarianship. 

In the Correspondence columns of this issue there appears a letter from the City Librarian 
of Peterborough in which he states a most credible reason for the lack of original writing on 
library science. Our own comments on Mr. Sykes’ letter appear beneath it, and we would 
not wish to enlarge upon them here, but the suggestion that there is not much in librarianship 
that can be written about seems to us to hide a rather sinister state of affairs. 

The British, of course, are more than most other nations a collection of ultra-conservative 
traditionalists, a fact no more evidenced than by the volubility with which they attack their 
traditions and the dexterity with which they maintain them. It is perhaps not so surprising, 
therefore, that a profession as young in years as is librarianship should be beginning now to 
find it difficult to break away from the “traditions’’ which it has adopted and which stretch 
back no more than a hundred years or so, yet are already felt in some quarters to be out-dated 
in practice. Librarians respect the origins and early-development of their movement, and 
they respect also (and often in most curious terms) the “elders’’ of the profession. But this 
should not confine them to a rigid acceptance of the thought and practices of their predecessors. 

We wonder whether the undertones in Mr. Sykes’ letter do not show that there exists in 
the profession a more subtle and more effective sanction against would-be pioneers than mere 
iconoclastic reluctance, and whether the restraint which this may place upon him and upon 
his colleagues is not likely in the long run to prove stronger than all the idealism of the innovators. 
In short, to what extent are professional deficiences prevented by extraneous influences of 
varying types from being brought to light, and freedom of speech and action contained by the 
misguided defence of crumbling idols ? Librarians would do well to enquire, for if the suggestion 
made above has any foundation, the toleration of it can only stultify and destroy. 
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Public Librarianship and Party Politics 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE 


For about a hundred years political partisans have looked on the public library service as 
neutral ground. Only once have I personally had evidence to the contrary. Then the agents 
of both political parties in my town informed me, before the advertising authority, that I was 
on the short leet for a new job. Each of them had eased my future by reporting that I was an 
adherent of his party! For a while, however, I felt rather a fraud, as party politics bore me 
beyond bearing. 

The public library is socialism in action, one of the earliest examples in modern times. 
Yet Right and Left have agreed to tolerate and support it, albeit thriftily. The 1850 Act was 
the work of the radicals in Lord John Russell’s Liberal administration. The principal English 
Act of 1892 was a last flicker of the dying Conservative government of Salisbury. A Liberal 
element in the ragbag post-war Coalition government of 1919 got the English rate limit 
removed. In 1956 the Conservatives rid Scots law of its limit. In last year’s election the 
Conservative manifesto promised improvements “in museums, galleries, and in the public 
library service’’. 

On balance the Right seem to have been kinder to our wee socialist lamb, but in their 
long ascendancy between 1906 and 1914 the Liberals surely would have unshackled the rate 
limits but for the diehard anti-Socialism of the L.A.’s chief officer, H. R. Tedder, and the 
quackquacity of Alderman Abbott, its Parliamentary committee chairman. This mulish 
opposition and goosey stupidity within our ranks are described in documented articles published 
in THe Lrsrary Wor tp (Feb.-Mar., 1953, Nov., 1953 and April, 1954). 

We owe party neutrality not to any good nature in the parties. They have no such quality 
in their constitution. No ; the credit is ours. We have managed our libraries so fairly that we 
have drawn to us none of the venomous partisan hostility, except in minor sporadic local affrays. 
Judicial balance has ever been our intent. Taught to be priggishly neutral, we picked con 
books against pro. We have failed, I verily believe, only when one party published more than 
others and so upset evenness in selecting. We can choose only from books that exist. Time 
runs by before battle is joined with aggressive new philosophies, theories, fads, movements, 
hysterias. So the new thing gets going. Pro streams its banners and bawls its slogans before 
con is wide awake. Pro books are selling before con ones can be written Getting his punch in 
first the attacker confuses the defender, delays his riposte, may dodge it altogether if the fight 
flags quickly. 

I was hammered once because pro had the lead. Tory committeemen of a Tory town 
charged me with filling the library with Socialist lies. ‘‘Filling the library’’ was typical political 
exaggeration, and “‘lies’’ the currency of political truth. Prima facie they had a case. Bruce 
Glasier, a gentle Left firebrand, lived near the library. He borrowed and I helped him, as 
I did anybody. We were seen together. Cronies, of course! Warned by a kind Tory com- 
mitteeman of the gathering storm I prepared carefully. Our library’s Socialist books did 
outnumber the Liberal and Conservative ones. How could it be otherwise? The Left were 
writing more books. Right readers wanted them to counter Socialists who were boosting 
their ideas in the papers, debating societies and mock parliaments. And what about novels 
and plays coloured by Socialism ? Was I to ban Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells? In any 
library, no doubt, party books ought to be in balance. Would committeemen therefore help 
me to find anti-Socialist books? I could not find enough. Thus I stated my case. The sub- 
committee was not public and indoors even partisans sheathe their claws. Roylance Kent, 
the Tory Party’s historian, and one of my committee, helped me by saying that he had had to 
use Left books for his work. How could I do other than I had ? So, hinting that I be less blame- 
worthy in future, the members held me blameless. The place is still a Tory blockhouse trucu- 
lently defended by last-ditchers, whose cause therefore cannot have been betrayed by me. 

Elsewhere, much later, I earned a little black mark for having books by Lenin and 
Mussolini. That offence was committed more than twenty years before the long blasting barrage 
on the Boston Public Library for stocking Communist books, the two-year crusade against the 
San Antonio Public Library, Texas, and the brutal onslaught, ending in a librarian’s removal 
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after thirty years’ meritorious service, at Bartlesville, Oklahoma (“O, what a_ beautiful 
morning !’’)—all about 1952-3. But the booby-prize for this kind of idol-breaking was surely 
won by John Foster Dulles, the apostle of brinkmanship, for he ordered the U.S. Overseas 
Libraries to purge themselves of Communist books, including Lynd’s Middletown and some of 
the works of Tom Paine—he who had championed the cause of American Independence ! 
Librarians’ duty requires them to offer chapter and verse on any ideology that has impact on 
the public mind at home or abroad. Ideas cannot be kept out by banning or by a tariff. 


Politicians sometimes fear (they are fearful rabbits) that party books are bred from their 
kind. That argument indicates a misunderstanding of what a library is. True, Marx wrote his 
Capital at a State-provided desk in the B.M. Prince Kropotkin and Bruce Glasier used libraries, 
including my own, as their study-rooms. Naturally ; most Left authors have limited means. 
But the data for their kind of authorship come, not from party books but from government 
reports and documents, statistical records, histories, biographies, treatises on economics, taxation, 
housing, commerce, trade unions ; from books, open to any inquirer, which nobody, partisan 
or not, would wish to keep out of the public reach. Whitaker’s Almanack, alone, has basic 
ingredients for any party book. A library purged of all party books, in fact, may offer the 
matter for a hundred. The party writer is above all a case-maker who is careful to tell as little 
as possible of detectable untruth, and therefore seeks most of his data in neutral publications. 


Partisans of every kind think that, by tapping a man’s shoulder, his mind as well as his 
body may be swivelied round. A Romanist journal turns a Protestant, a sceptical book a 
Christian, a Socialist leaflet a Tory. Are people as quickly converted? Docilely-receptive 
readers think too little for persuasion to turn them. if thus easily turned they may as easily 
be turned again. Attentive readers are too questioning to be readily convinced. Hordes of 
people are suspicious of propagandists. For example, tell a man that the public library is a 
valuable institution and watch his face freeze. Give him a good service, without palaver, and 
. . . Well, we know. 


Do books and newspapers swing people as lightly as the writers in them are apt to believe ? 


The Left often grumble that Tories own far more newspapers : Francis Williams said just 
this on T.V. last night. What of it? At the elections in 1955 and 1959 the Socialist millions 
polled only a few hundred thousands less than the Tory millions. Mass opinion is stable. At 
a normal time armies of voters, however leagued, follow leaders as staunchly as townsmen bawl 
for their cup-final teams. Mr. R. A. Mackenzie, election expert, told viewers (gth September, 
1959) that 95 per cent of those who would vote knew from the outset how they would vote : 
the result proved him to be right. All electioneers can do is to bid their dogs drive the wobblers 
into one party sheepfold or the other. How many wobblers are led by argument ? Political 
principles? Weighing problems? Who cares? Who flies to a library to inform himself? 
Firm promises or generalized hopes bellwether the wobblers. What’s for Joe ? C. L. Morgan, 
author of The Animal Mind, detected the “party’’ dog. When his master glumly said “‘Gladstone”’ 
he flopped in utter dejection. Then his master cheerily cried “Disraeli”. The dog jumped up 
to bark gaily—and got a biscuit! Morgan tried. He prostrated the dog with a sorrowful 
“Disraeli’’, and revived him with a gay “‘Gladstone’’. So, a biscuit for “Gladstone”. The 
biscuit matters. The newspaper is bought for its biscuits, rarely for its party dope. Readers 
look to news, crack gossip on football, cricket, dress, society capering ; to caricatures, strip 
cartoons, sports sketches, or any pictorial skit, the best of which attract the hundred thousands. 
No doubt the party man prefers the paper which offers these biscuits to be of his party. But 
the biscuits first! The facts cannot be gainsaid. Steadily during the past sixty years the Press 
has cut politics. Compare and judge. Now relatively few read The Times ; far fewer Hansard. 
Big-Bang newspapers cram parliamentary debate into paragraphs distributed by current 
estimate of news values. Comment is in thump-the-table editorial shorts : “damn you, listen 
to Daddy!’ Measure the space given to politics, commerce, sport, crime, disaster and other 
subjects, in the Daily Telegraph, The Daily Express, and News of the World, and it will be seen how 
much readers are thought to care for politics. No longer do we see in every daily paper, as 
we once did, pages of parliamentary political argument. And a distinguished M.P. wants T.V. to 
have its own Parliamentary channel! If he does get his way he’ll lose even his massive majority 
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at the next election. Parliament must be as sensational as a murder trial tohold newspaper 
readers for several minutes. 

True, readers may have come to distrust political reporting and comment. If so, ought 
there not to be a high instead of a low demand for political books ? But public libraries stock 
few of them and relatively few people read them. For example, a well-run suburban library 
system has 16,500 books in social science for a population of 176,000—about two for every 
twenty-one inhabitants. One issue a year serves four dwellers in an area where the politically- 
minded, we think, must abound. Sum any ten services, in big, middle and small towns, and in 
a large county, and the result is worse : one issue of a social science book a year among six people. 
(The figures for my ten are : population 3,787,178, and issues of social science 604,775. Any 
ten give much the same quotient.) Dewey’s schedules, used in my ten, cover economics, law, 
associations, education, commerce, communication, customs and popular life, as well as politics. 
So party books must be few indeed, and objective political books fewer. Class 9 holds many 
political histories and biographies, but analyze the figures as we may, the use of political material 
of all kinds would not keep one library assistant busy for more than five minutes a day. Obser- 
vation confirms that conclusion. 

All the figures at my disposal suggest that education in politics—and by that I mean 
detached study of the best ways of governing people—is an uphill task. But is it hopeless ? 
That plodding little beaver, Sidney Webb, qualified for the waxworks because he did more 
than any other man, by his School of Political Science, to train officials in administration—of 
the Left sort. With more objectivity cannot we extend his work ? Is it not our dedicated aim 
to encourage independent dispassionate investigation of governmental problems? Buy the 
best books that will be read is a sound guiding rule, but not a hard and fast one. Though an 
unpopular subject, politics touches us so harshly and expensively that we ought to strain our 
book funds to develop its objective study. We cannot understand history, the problems of 
living together in harmony, and with common welfare, unless there is widespread education 
in just government. One who first absorbs Oakeshott’s Social and Political Doctrines of . . . Europe, 
Sait’s Masters of Political Thought, Bowles’s Western Political Thought, and Politics and Opinion 
in the Nineteenth Century, and Walter Lippman’s Good Society and The Public Philosophy (to name 
a few from memory) will find his reading in modern history brilliantly clarified. Let me add 
that no wholly impartial book on politics exists. But there are plenty of books which treat 
the subject fairly, both factually and in argument. 

It may be asked : do not radio and T.V. discussions offer ample education in politics ? 
Broadcasters on this subject are hard-drilled partisans, who dare not think openly. Far from 
being educative B.B.C. politics are positively diseducative, and worse, for they show partisans 
to be on no higher level than the boy disputants who, in Tom Sawyer, shout “Yah! Yah!’ 
at each other. No wonder Mrs. Grace Wyndham Goldie, assistant head of B.B.C. Talks, said 
at Oxford, (September, 1959) that such talks are unpopular. It is a hopeful sign that they are. 
No doubt debates by moderate men with cross-bench minds would not be more popular. But 
to those who heard them they would be more educative. 

A well-found public library can be the safest and surest means of education in cross-bench 
politics. But the task is not an easy one. The individual voter feels that he can do nothing to 
influence policy, at any rate here, though he has much more power in Switzerland. The unit 
value of our franchise, without the corrective of plebiscites, is negligible. Perhaps with every 
extension of the suffrage democracy has been weakened ; the force of the river being lost as 
the estuary widens and the ocean opens. Personal opinion too is now much less necessary. 
Professions, commerce and labour are organized in mass-pressure groups under leaders elected 
to think for their followers and expecting obedience from them. 

The individual is always asking himself : “What can I do? Everything is done for me. 
Why then should I bother my head with political books ?”’ 

Naturally. Political biographies are franker. They induce distrust of public men. Yet 
voters have hardly anything to do with the choice of candidates who come before them. 
People know well that civil servants are our governors in all that closely touches us as citizens. 
Yet these same governors are protected by a screen of politicians under the now transparent 
fiction of ministerial responsibility. One after the other, political oppositions have jumped to 
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attack the consequences of actions they, at official instigation, had taken when in office, and 
had forgotten. Lord Shawcross, on T.V., tells how unhappy he felt to oppose measures which 
his party, in office, would be bound to advocate. But on rubber-stamp politics Bernard Shaw 
is more amusing than I can be. Every citizen should read his preface to The Apple Cart. 

A committeeman once told me he thought librarianship was liberalism in practice. It is 
liberal, philosophically, in surveying knowledge ; conservative in keeping all authorship of 
worth ; socialist and communist in public ownership of knowledge. But it is progressive in 
welcoming the output of forward-looking thinkers and discoverers who continually menace 
and disrupt the inert dogmas of organized parties. Nothing worries governments more than the 
unstoppable growth of knowledge ; a fact which is often overlooked, by librarians as well as 
by scientists. 

Once upon a time the Left were enthusiastic about throwing open all knowledge to all 
people. Liberals and especially Socialists then looked on education as a leveller ; it was to 
level up the lower middle classes and the proletariat—their favourite word ; it would lead to 
prosperity, equality, liberty. By experience they know that there is and can be no equality 
in mental calibre. So their policy, not proclaimed, is now to level down. Labour Socialists, 
at any rate, have been helped to this change by the distrust of the intellectuals, the public 
school and university men, among their leaders. They cannot do without such leaders, but do 
not like them ; openly say so and long for the day when workers will lead workers. Union 
leaders are also of one mind with Julius Caesar in fearing union members who think too much. 
Now therefore the Left are content to see their followers sink to a heedless thoughtless unin- 
formed hebetude, even to juke-box and jive culture. Let the people dance, sing, read glamour 
novelettes and thrillers ; never let them think. H. G. Wells had the gift of prophecy. In When 
the Sleeper Wakes, Ostrog, master of the blue-uniformed proles, is a leader with the policy of 
“strength through joy’’, conceived some thirty years before Hitler smashed into power. Ostrog’s 
“pleasure cities are the excretory organs of the State, attractive places that year after year 
draw together all that is weak and vicious, all that is lascivious and lazy, all the easy roguery 
of the world . . . the silly brainless workers that we have enslaved.’’ Throughout the ages 
parties, one afier another, when it seemed politic, have fed the people with free bread and 
entertained them with circuses, set them playing and singing until “they never had it so good”’. 
Insofar as the Left have deserted their old policy of educating the people for one of keeping 
them from thinking, they are mistaken. They can no more level down all the people all the 
time than they can level all of them up in all the time humanity has. In every walk of humanity 
are minds of such quality that they must excel in one or other intellectual field. 

When we hear partisans, Left or Right, coo the advice “Give the people what they want’, 
we must stuff our ears, certainly not listen to deprive gifted readers of the knowledge they 
ought to have. No party man is a free man. He is shackled by the dogma he has accepted. 
He cannot think beyond his tether. In our “free’’ Parliament no one with impunity votes 
against his party. On great questions M.Ps. on the Whips’ lists speak before others intervene. 
How often is an independent elected to the House of Commons? Who'll find a seat for Sir 
Alan Herbert ? - 

Of all institutions a library which offers all knowledge to all people, is the most free. It 
is a stronghold of liberty. If that is not true, nothing is true. 


* * * 


A Nation of Book Lovers 


THERE is a favourite story told about the early days of Johannesburg when the city was still 
trying to shed its mining camp atmosphere and which had as its central figure a grande dame 
with cultural aspirations. She called at a bookshop to buy an assortment of books which could 
match her furniture. On being asked whether she preferred the lighter or the heavier classics, 
she is reported to have replied that it didn’t matter anyway, as she had her carriage outside. 

South Africans like repeating stories like this one about themselves and are rather surprised 
to find that they are among the world’s leading buyers of books, magazines and gramophone records. 

Enough books are sold in South Africa every year to give each one of its approximately 
14,000,000 inhabitants at least one book each, with a huge quantity to spare. Nor is this all. 
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For every two people there is one book in a library and so many books are borrowed that each 
person could read nearly three books a year. 

The millions of gramophone records sold each year make equally impressive figures and 
range from the latest popular tunes to expensive recordings of plays and classical music. Most 
of the world’s leading recording companies either have their own plants or agents in the Union 
where recordings are pressed. Both the book and record markets are fruitful fields for investment 
and even during the recent slight recession these were two branches of retail trade that showed 
rising turnovers. 


Tue State PRETORIA 


When the Union of South Africa came into being in 1910, there were already 104 public 
libraries in the country with about 600,000 books between them. In the 50 years since then 
the number of libraries has increased to more than 300 and the number of books in excess of 
6,000,000. In addition to the usual libraries in the cities and towns, there are travelling libraries 
which tour the country areas on a regular schedule and from which books can be ordered in 
advance and “libraries-by-post’’ like the State Library in Pretoria which sends out books by 
mail to subscribers. All the libraries are linked by an exchange system so that, in fact, every 
subscriber to any library throughout the country can obtain any of those 6,000,000 books 
whether his own library has it or not. Schools have their own libraries as well, and some of 
these are impressive enough to compare with those in the smaller towns. Pie 

Circulation figures for the various libraries show the use being made of the various facilities. 
The Cape Town library, for example, with 288,000 volumes, has an annual circulation of 
more than 2,000,000, three times as much as the entire population of the city. The Natal 
Provincial Library, with 164,000 books, lends 1,200,000 a year and the Johannesburg Public 
Library, with 673,000 books, 2,600,000 a year. 
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Some of the figures from the smaller towns are even more impressive. Tzaneen is the 
centre of some of the world’s largest citrus estates and lies in the north-eastern Transvaal. It 
has 800 books in its library, yet lends 16,000 a year. Amersfoort, also the centre of a farming 
area, has 1,000 books and lends nearly 10,000. 

There is no completely accurate figure of the number of books sold in the Union, but 
estimates put it as high as 20,000,000 a year and certainly not lower than 16,000,000 a year. 
Most of these books are imported but nevertheless there is still an annual market for more 
than 1,500,000 books produced in South Africa and written by South Africans in either of 
the country’s two official languages. 

Nor is reading confined to books. There is a wide range of newspapers, journals and 
magazines that would be hard to exceed in a country of similar size and development. There 
are 17 daily papers, six Sunday papers and four other national weekly papers published, 
including a growing Press for non-Whites which now numbers about 20 regular publications 
and some of which sell in large numbers in other countries on the African continent. 

Some 130 small towns have their own newspapers and many of these were among the 
first newspapers in South Africa with names redolent of the early pioneering days like ““The 
Frontiersman’’. Most of these are of a high standard although journalists still like to remember 
the one paper in the Eastern Cape that announced the engagement of the then Princess 
Elizabeth to the Duke of Edinburgh in one of the paragraphs of a standard feature headed 
“Local News’’. 

Most of the English-language newspapers were in existence before Union—six of them 
are more than 100 years old—but the past 50 years has seen the emergence of the Afrikaans- 
language Press which now has a considerable circulation in all fields and is of every bit as 
high a standard as the best newspapers anywhere in the world. 

The development of specialised papers for non-Whites is more recent but has also made 
rapid strides. These papers are produced in the main by the non-Whites themselves and one 
recently broke the ice by having the first Bantu gallery correspondent in Parliament. 

There has also been striking development in journals devoted to specific subjects or interests. 
There are more than 20 regular scientific and medical publications and about 120 trade, 
technical, mining and financial journals. Standards are so comparable to any and many of 
these journals enjoy a world-wide circulation. These publications are in addition to those 
devoted to farming, religion, sport or travel and a wide selection of fiction magazines, especially 
those catering for women. One of the world’s most famous women’s fashion journals, which had 
hitherto published British and American editions, is now also producing a South African 
edition. 

This is mainly about books and reading, but there are other aspects of the country’s cultural 
development which are worth noting. South African dramatists have come into their own 
and each year there is a season of pe by South Africans or revues or folk operas that are 
inspired by anything from the country’s complex political problems to satires and jazz operas 
like “King Kong’ which has been acquired for runs in London and New York. 

Interest in the theatre generally seems out of all proportion to the size of the population 
and permanent professional theatre exists in the larger centres. The National Theatre Organi- 
sation, which is State-subsidised and is slightly more than 10 years old, takes its productions 
on tours throughout the country. 

Millions of people have seen their plays in English or Afrikaans, ranging from local work 
to the accepted classics. National Theatre also maintains an experimental theatre in Pretoria 
which offers scope to authors, actors, producers and technicians, and is planning to establish 
a school of drama soon. 

There is sufficient musical support for the country’s own orchestras and for many of the 
world’s great artists to tour the country, and visiting companies have long runs to full houses 
— if they are up to standard. 

This is a far cry from a concert which Paderewski gave to an audience of 14 in Johannesburg 
many years ago which is also remembered by old timers for the fact that a large dog sat on the 
stage and watched the performance ! 
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Rules and Regulations 


From a paper given to a conference of the South-Western Branch of the Library Association 
by F. W. S. Bacutey, A.L.A. 


One of the factors which gives rise to misunderstanding on the part of our readers, and which 
consequently leads to criticism and complaint, is the purely local manner in which our library 
services are organized. 

Most people view the Public Library Service as a National Organization, and consequently 
expect certain standards of provision in each library they use. One can therefore imagine the 
reader’s surprise on leaving Borough A where he had three general tickets, could reserve fiction, 
was able to enrol his children at five, and could stay up to 8.30 each evening in a well provisioned 
reading room, to find that in Borough B, or County Branch C only two tickets are issued, 
non-fiction only can be reserved at a cost of 6d. per title, children cannot become members 
until nine, and the library shuts at 7 p.m. each evening. 

It is this sort of difference in facilities which itinerating readers must find incomprehensible, 
and to some extent unnecessary. Add to this the alarming disparity which exists, between 
library and library on such fundamental matters as book stock, and reader-assistance, and one 
can understand why our profession and our libraries are reckoned to be like the curate’s egg. 

I have been asked in this paper to discuss some of our Rules and Regulations as seen by 
myself and my readers, and I am, therefore, presenting the observations (much condensed) 
of countless readers listened-to, and eavesdropped upon, over about twelve years in a City 
Lending Library, a City Branch Library, and County Branches in two small market towns, 
one New Town, and a large housing estate. 

That the same sort of comments have been heard in such differing areas shows how wide 
and deep is public misapprehension of our purpose, and our potentialities, and how much 
more confidently and respectfully readers would use our services if certain aspects of them 
were standardized. 

Though not strictly within my terms of reference I will mention, but briefly the following. 

StraTIoNERY.—How infuriating when the tickets of a visiting reader will not fit the trys. 

Pusiiciry.—How much better would be a certain amount of National Printed Matter 
outlining the scope and nature of Public Library Services. One good Public Relations Man 
with knowledge of advertising techniques could do this far better than most of us—and we 
would have that little extra time to devote to books and readers. 

OpeninGc Time in the mornings at full-time branches. (I have visited libraries which 
opened variously at 9, 9.15, 9-30, 10 and 10.30 a.m.). 

Coming now to the main theme, I would emphasize that a summary of readers’ views is 
not easy, as in many cases they contradict and cancel each other out. Another difficulty is 
finding out what the reader thinks—we’ve all met this sort of reticence when trying to elicit 
the exact nature of an enquiry. 

I think we would all agree that a large proportion of readers pass in and out of our libraries 
without enlisting the help of the staff. They are not articulate about their requirements (would 
they be if we created a more sympathetic, and enthusiastic atmosphere ?) and if they’ve any 
grouses will usually air them to other readers, not the staff (this is where eavesdropping comes 
in useful). 

I have found, however, that these same readers will raise very pertinent points at meetings 
of Women’s Institute, Town Women’s Guild, and Church Groups to which I have gone to 
talk about libraries. Indeed I have on these occasions discovered startling facts about my 
readers. One man whose library visiting regularly consisted of a short walk from desk to detective 
stories, detective stories to travel and biography, and thence back to the desk was amazed to 
learn that there were numerous books on his hobby, Fossils, in the stock, but because they were 
at the far end of the lending department, had never seen them or indeed expected the library 
to have them. 

At the other end of the scale is the reader who is too vocal. He has used many libraries, 
and by hints and snide remarks you are led to.understand that yours is the worst yet. His 
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views are often narrow and restricted—he is a great guardian of public morals, being anxious 
to have books taken off the open shelves—after he has read them. 

In between these two extremes comes a fairly large minority of people—often from the 
professional classes, and skilled trades, who are more or less aware of what to expect from us— 
and who are vocal about it. 

Often, because of their jobs they have moved about the country, and have used several 
different libraries, and they are, I find, useful sources of information about the Rules and 
Regulations of other authorities. 

Also, I have heard, much to my amusement, highly derogatory remarks about some of the 
libraries which we have been indoctrinated into believing are the finest and most progressive 
in the country! And now to the Rules and Regulations. 

Reservations. There are libraries where reservations are not permitted, others where 
heavy charges are made for each reservation, yet others where there exists that arbitrary 
division between what may and may not be reserved. (Librarians are alone in viewing their 
stocks as Fiction and Non-Fiction). 

There are libraries where postage charges are made for all books coming in from outside 
sources. This is unfair on the reader requiring two volumes of the Journal of Palaeontology 
(postage cost 3s. 3d.), and lenient to the reader requiring a single Samuel French Play (postage 
cost 4d.). 

However, we may eventually escape from this unfair device for raising revenue, if the 
Robert’s Committee recommendation is followed. As to the arbitrary reservation of non- 
fiction (including ephermeral travel books, and ghosted autobiographies), and the refusal 
to reserve fiction (including the works of Graham Greene, C. P. Snow, John Buchan, Aldous 
Huxley) there can be no justification. 

If, it is the librarian’s aim to promote through his bookstock an awareness of life (and 
what better aim can there be) then the reader is just as likely to gain this awareness from a 
well written novel which explores human behaviour and relationships than from a badly 
written autobiography about life on a slag heap in Co. Durham. 

The problem of the reader who regularly peruses the reviews and deposits piles of requests 
on the counter on Monday mornings is a difficult one, made more difficult by the fact that 
most of the titles he wants are excellent books, supply of which cannot be refused on the grounds 
of unsuitability. 

Experience has shown that a large fee per reservation damps his ardour—on the other hand 
such a fee discriminates against the serious and student reader unless such charges can be applied 
only to non-study material. 

But, how can this be applied to books having considerable subject interest and popular 
appeal, e.g., The Uses of Literacy, Parkinson’s Law, Aku Aku, Voltaire in Love, and History 
of the English Speaking Peoples. 

I believe that there is a strong case for delaying reservation of all but strictly subject books 
for a period of three to six months after addition to stock. This will encourage those who never 
enter the library proper, but get their reading constantly from under the counter, to come 
inside, and search the shelves themselves—this could be a rewarding experience for staff and 
reader—the staff will frequently find that the awkward list-leaver is really a keen reader using 
the apparatus of reservations to save him the confusing job of selecting from a maze of books, 
some of which have lost their informative dust jackets. However, withdraw the reservation system, 
and something will have to be substituted—a service of personal assistance based on advice 
and suggestion by a qualified librarian knowing his stock and able to sell it. 

Fines. As the Roberts Committee has given its blessing to the charging of reasonable 
fines to adults, it is perhaps treasonable to declare myself as antagonistic to the whole dreary 
and petty business of taking money and the waste of time adding it up, checking it with receipts, 
paying it in, and presenting regular statements which have to show where it all came from, 
and what happened to it. 

Readers, however, in the main make no comment, and fully expect to pay, and doubtless 
legislation, which regularizes the taking of fines, will silence the occasional awkward type who 
won't pay. 
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Recently when sitting in on a committee interviewing for a part-time assistant, two of 
the candidates in response to my enquiry about what they thought library work entailed, 
placed the taking of money as second only in importance to stamping books. 

Several readers questioned about fines thought that they were too small to act as a real 
deterrent. 

A Committee member also questioned, gave the view that fines were a very useful source 
of revenue, and should be retained as a means of making money. 

I believe fines should be abolished, if only to sweep away the parochialism of this attitude. 

Finally, if I may use, out of the context, the final words of the County Library Branch 
Standards Report—‘‘their general acceptance owes more to tradition than to logical appraisal”’. 

Cuarces FoR LOAN OF GRAMOPHONE RecorpDs. On this I will merely quote a question 
a reader once posed to me. 

Why can I borrow Gray’s Anatomy (value 5 guineas) freely from the X Borough Library, 
yet if I want records of the Nutcracker Suite (value 30s.) I have to pay a 5s. deposit. It doesn’t 
make sense ! 

ENROLMENT AND NuMBERS OF Tickets. Having seen many types of enrolment card, I 
am sure they often say too much, and demand too much. Is a guarantor necessary for non- 
ratepayers ? Could we not allow all people with a vote to fill in their forms and have books 
immediately, rather than make them take the card away for signature ? Can we ever prove 
that the so-called guarantor’s signature is genuine ? Who has not occasionally been fooled by 
a child’s forgery of his parent’s handwriting. 

Some libraries even make readers wait twenty-fout hours before they can have books out 
—a bureaucratic and unnecessary formality. On many occasions I have allowed readers to 
take books, when strictly they should have obtained a guarantor’s signature. I have given 
them their form with the books they have borrowed with a request that they return the 
guaranteed form with the books. Never have I been let down by anyone defaulting on this. 

Having read reports of surveys carried out and having spoken to many other librarians, 
it is obvious that the number and variety of tickets issued in different library systems is phenomenal. 

Whilst there would seem little justification or need for allowing more than say ten books 
at a time per person, there is even less justification for limiting issues to two at a time. Naturally 
great freedom of issue requires a large book stock in proportion to population, and many 
authorities may at present be forced to impose limitations because of lack of funds. 

There is much in the constantly heard remark by the reader on the way out : 

“Sometimes I can’t find anything I want—then other days there are lots of books I see 
that I’d like to read, but I haven’t enough tickets’. 

I’ve no experience of allowing unlimited numbers of books, but I can well believe that 
perhaps after an initial spree of taking great numbers of books at a time, there is a gradual 
settling down to a norm of two or three at a time. 

There are authorities where children are looked upon with a liberal attitude, and are 
allowed to join the library at five as soon as they start school. Picture, and simple reading 
books are provided, and are usually issued to the child in the company of a parent or guardian. 

To me this seems wholeheartedly right, as although one encounters a fairly high rate of 
wear and tear, it is worth while if the child is given the opportunity to practise book choosing, 
so that the library becomes part of its daily round. Unconsciously too, it may absorb the careful 
handling and treatment of books which it sees practised (I hope) by the library staff. 

Regrettably in some libraries these obvious ideas have not penetrated. 

One can still see so-called “children’s sections’’ where the poor little underprivileged 
brats crowd into a tiny space to select books from a dreary collection of rebinds that were 
certainly not selected in the true sense of word, but were apparently accumulated in a series of 
idle moments. 

There are still libraries where the rawest junior is despatched to the children’s library, 
because it is the most menial of tasks suitable only for someone lacking experience. 

In enrolling children, I believe it of some use to note the name of the school attended 
on the form. Don’t ask for a Head’s recommendation and signature, or you'll make at least 
one life-long enemy in each school. 
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Knowing the child’s school can be useful—knowing his teachers even more useful, as 
one can learn much about the child’s temperament and intelligence from the person who spends 
every day with him. 

The number of tickets issued to children must be limited—it is doubtful whether more than 
three books at a time are needed by a child with reasonable regular access to the library. 

Talking to children about their reading I find that mainly they are inconsistent—they 
confess that sometimes, particularly at exciting times like birthdays and Christmas they abandon 
library books for days or even weeks at a time—at others they will quite easily polish off two 
books in the course of an evening, with that shut-in absorbtion which can so easily inspire a 
little exasperated envy in the adult. 

To restrict children to non-fiction and fiction tickets is folly—the distinctions mean little 
to them and they are likely to enjoy “Great Moments in Flying”’ just as much as a “Biggles’’. 
A number of general tickets will give them far greater freedom of the shelves. Those librarians 
who are worried if their JF issues are large in proportion to the JNF show a lack of under- 
standing of the child’s need for a story ; and however good for the appearance of the issue 
sheets, I am frankly rather appalled by the child who reads an unrelieved diet of books on 
telescopes, bridges, coal mining, canals, and nature museums. 

At the Secondary School stage, I believe extra tickets could and should be issued, at the 
librarian’s discretion, as at this stage many young people are involved in a fairly heavy 
educational process and either seek escape in great doses, or require large quantities of readable 
material as a background to formal studies. 

Periop oF Loan. If the stock is to circulate widely and rapidly, then the shorter the period 
of loan the better. The period most commonly in use is two weeks, but ask yourselves whether 
you have books at home for more than two weeks, and the answer will, in many cases be “‘yes’’. 

Thin ktoo, how long you kept Duncan Gray’s “‘Public Library Finance”’, or Sayers’ ‘‘ Manual 
of Classification’’ when you were studying—then put yourself in the place of the student of 
architecture or accountancy, forced either to return or renew his study books every two weeks. 

I have some decided views from readers on this question. 

One very thoughtful and intelligent library user suggested that all books could be issued 
indefinitely. In some respects this sounds impractical, but basically is quite sound. Most people, 
she said, returned books within two weeks anyway, and of the others, the students and serious 
readers obviously wanted their books longer, and the remainder were people who never brought 
books back on time whatever the period of loan and scale of fines. 

Several people have suggested a differential period—two weeks for fiction, four weeks 
for non-fiction. This, however, falls into the old trap of assuming all fiction to be light and 
easy, and all non-fiction heavy and hard going. 

Another daily visitor to the library thought that one week should be sufficient for anyone, 
but as I told him, not everyone was retired with his amount of leisure. 

A little boy once told me that he thought it would be better if he could tell me how long 
he would be reading a book, so that it could be stamped that number of days ahead. Whilst 
much in sympathy with him, I told him that # would be a little complicated if we had to do 
that with everyone ! 

There may need to be a more liberal attitude on this in Rural than in Urban libraries. 
Having been librarian in a market town serving a large surrounding rural population, I have 
sympathies with the countless readers who only visit town weekly or fortnightly, and who, if 
they are ill, or miss the bi-weekly bus must be delayed an entire week in visiting the library. 

Reservations should certainly be issued for a limited period. It is not too much to expect 
of a reader that he should treat a reserved book as priority reading. We have all met the reader 
waiting for a book, who grumbles about other people’s selfishness in keeping books too long, 
and then after getting the book himself keeps it six weeks ! 

A special reserved book label is indicated in a case like this, in which the reader is plainly 
exhorted in the interests of the service at large to return the book as soon as possible. 

Wuee.ep Venic.es. Obviously it is necessary to exclude perambulators from the inside 
of libraries. Some new buildings have incorporated covered pram parks where mothers may 
safely leave their babies. 
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I am not so sure about the exclusion of push chairs. Often a child in a push chair is quieter 
than if the chair is left outside, and the child given the freedom of the library. This freedom 
often leads to the bottom two shelves of the entire book stock being pushed back, and a neat 
pile made on the floor of all accessible Ward Lock Guides ! 

I feel that a toddler is a smaller menace chained in a push chair, and the mother is happier 
with it inside, rather than outside where it may escape from its chair, or release the brake. 

The growing use of wheeled shopping baskets will have to be watched. Naturally readers 
do not wish to leave them outside unsupervised, but on busy days in cramped lending depart- 
ments they can be a source of irritation to readers and staff alike. 

Smokinc. Having worked in libraries in which smoking was allowed, as well as ones in 
which it was prohibited, I am forced to the conclusion that it matters little whether people 
smoke or not in lending departments. There may be a case for a non-smoking rule in reference 
libraries, and reading rooms. People working over tables may drop ash on books, maps or 
other material, and also the argument that smoking is conducive to thought, and concentration 
may well be countered by the non-smoker to whom a wave of someone else’s smoke is anathema. 

The Advisory Committee of a branch I once supervised, allowed smoking, but recommended 
that the ash-trays which I had provided should be removed to discourage smoking! They 
were removed, and my cleaner was thereafter plagued by cigarette ash on tables, and heavily 
squashed butts on the floor! Such is the wisdom of library committees ! 

A non-smoking rule may lead to occasional friction when it becomes necessary to ask a 
reader to remove his cigarette or pipe. Incidentally, this same friction occurs when it is necessary 
to remind the owner of an enormous bloodhound, or a whining spaniel that libraries are not 
places for dogs. Several readers I have known have departed in a huff at this, never to return. 
Presumably they value their dog more highly than cultural enlightenment ! ! 

Finally, I believe that Rules and Regulations are so much a part of our daily lives, that 
we may come to accept them uncritically, or, and this is something most of us do at some time 
or another, break some of them to fit certain cases. It would be more satisfactory to keep all 
these devices under constant review, to avoid unnecessary impediments to the reader’s free 
use of our services, and in order to give our staffs such simple and intelligent rules to apply 
that they never feel called upon to break them. 


in pure joy. It may be that in that condition 
we shall always have the sensation with 
which some members say they came away 
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CONFERENCE ? 


The Annual Conference arrangements are 
usually in some state of preparedness by 
February I imagine. It is never too late, 
six or more months before one, to think 
about it ; the programme should not so soon 
be a sealed affair. We used to have syste- 
matic themes—or one theme—interlocking 
most of the meetings : they were often very 
dull in places. Perhaps, however, that is an 
ungrateful remark ; every conference I have 
attended in twenty years I have enjoyed, 
but some have been more enjoyable than 
others. We have to provide writers and 
speakers—they are usually the same—on set 
themes ; and papers written on subjects 
presented to the writers as it were at the 
point of the bayonet are not usually exercises 


from conferences—one of disappointment. 
Where did that arise from in Torquay ? 
Probably a certain lack of balance in the 
choice of subjects. The Roberts’ Report was 
an obvious and major subject and rightly 
led off the proceedings although it is almost 
necessarily confined to the public library 
service ; a similar statement could not be 
made of a whole session devoted to public 
library statistics even when led by the 
engaging style, eloquence and satire of so 
able a person as Mr. Tynemouth. The 
subject is and must be important but of no 
major consequence. The two contrasts lead 
me to hope that the main morning sessions 
shall always be inspirational and on matters 
of at least national validity. They should 
not lead to such discussions as we had; 
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questions might be admitted but not oppor- 
tunities for local autobiographical display by 
local legislators or anyone else. What are 
the really spacious questions? I think, first, 
the ‘“‘state of the nation’’ ; i.e., where the 
library stands today as compared with last 
year ; a development of a paragraph which 
appears in the Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation as a rule. The problems and require- 
ments of the reader at large in relation to any 
desirable library legislation might be another. 
‘‘Freedom to read’’—the librarian, or more 
the library committee, as censor of reading 
with its influences and impacts. There must 
be many more subjects of universal impor- 
tance, as these are. To give the central 
meetings of a great national conference to 
any but national questions is to squander 
opportunity. 

Questions of methods, of special types of 
library, of current administrative or execu- 
tive problems, hours, costs, staff should be 
confined to side meetings, with as great a 
coverage as the brief four days allow. All 
sections and branches should realize that 
only occasionally should they obtrude into 
this Conference except, say, at a long session 
every three years. They all have their own 
week-end conferences now where they ven- 
tilate their views and generally publish 
them. 

What do you think about these things ? 

Scarborough may see some outcome of the 
Roberts’ Report. I am hopeful but not too 
optimistic, but this, like all our legislative 
moves and our grievances should be matter 
for the Annual General Meeting. 

Tue B.B.C. THE Lonpon Liprary 


The profession will appreciate the gift by 
the B.B.C., in recognition of the services 
rendered to itself, of £1,000 to the London 
Library as some contribution to the rate- 
burden (£5,000) inflicted by the recent 
decision of the Lands Tribunal in London. 
In this day of great apparent public pros- 
perity the exaction of such a mite in relation 
to London rateable values is a_ notable 
matter. It would need its immortal founder, 
Thomas Carlyle, to express a satisfactory 
description of it. But the example of the 


B.B.C. will, I hope, be followed by other 
enerosities from those who have benefited 
rom the work of the Library. 


Wuat or Unrtversiry LisRARIESs ? 


Once on a time I sat in the Professors’ 
Common Room in which the college lib- 
rarian had made a display of some recent 
additions. They were mostly on subjects so 
advanced that the words of the psalm “Such 
knowledge is too high and excellent for me : 
I cannot attain unto it”, ran through my 
mind. Some however were on history and 
forms of law that I could make something of. 
A famous professor came in. To him I said 
“Mr. seems to provide us with some 
excellent books’’. Somewhat laconically he 
murmured, ‘“‘But the librarian here does not 
stimulate the purchase of books’. Now, 
years later, when a University Librarian, 
who is a distinguished classical scholar is 
President, these words returned to me. I 
have read his reports, of his large expansions, 
copying and inter-co-operation services and 
know that he holds, as librarian, professorial 
rank. That he never stimulates the purchase 
of books, and that men like R. W. Chambers, 
Dr. Richard Offor, and so many more never 
did so is quite incredible. My inability to 
do more than express my surprise to the 
old professor was because, except as an 
occasional reader, I knew little of university 
librarianship. There has been a University 
Library Manual : it is now out-of-print and, 
I assume, out-of-date. So my ignorance 
remains. I wish someone, or several ones, 
would write a series of papers showing the 
day to day schedule of such a library and 
of the various staff members, the authority 
organization of the library ; what the lib- 
rarian does, or does not, in book selection, 
his way of working with other universities 
here and, I suppose, abroad. I expect 
someone will comment upon my ignorance. 
I hope someone will. 


URBAN REGIONAL LIBRARIES 


I shall be interested to hear how the 
Bradford experiment of introducing regional 
libraries into the city works out. It is known 
that the Speke branch library is a central 
one in relation to smaller libraries in its area 
at Liverpool. In Bradford the Great Horton 
district library is central for six libraries or 
delivery stations, Manchester Road for five, 
Manningham for six, Tennyson for seven 
and Websey for six. A good modern manual 
of “‘remote control’? would tell us how the 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 


K. C. HARRISON’S 


FIRST STEPS 


IN 


LIBRARIANSHIP 


2nd (enlarged) edition 


244 pp. Cr. 8vo 21s. 


The huge success achieved by this work 
when it first appeared, and the value 
placed upon it by students attempting 
the Library Association examinations, 
have caused Mr. Harrison to prepare 
a new, considerably enlarged, edition. 
The original text has been completely 
revised, and additional chapters have 
been written, to make the book the 
most necessary and up-to-date intro- 
ductory work available on professional 


librarianship. 


GRAFTON & CO. 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
LONDON, W.C.x 


various district librarians keep contact with 
the City Librarian and with one another, 
and how the sub-district staff has liaison with 
the rest of the staff. This appears to me to be 
not only a professional problem but a very 
human one as well. What facilities for 
training and advancement has a young 
librarian—I mean what we once called a 
junior assistant—in the Outeredge sub-branch 
of the Half-way district library ? Doubtless 
he has them, but have they been worked out 
in any systematic way ? 
OVERDUES 
_ I usually find some things of interest in 
the County Newsletter. In the December 
number, 1959, there is a careful study, which 
is reprinted from the Lanarkshire County 
Library Staff Magazine, by ‘“Pharos’’ which 
treats with a Scottish thoroughness of his 
study of the overdue procedures and their 
cost and financial want of profit. The 
branches sent out overdue notices at various 
intervals ; and the “‘service’’ of work done is 
costed ; for example “final’’ letters are 
reckoned at 74d. each. The totals were 

1st and 2nd notices g08 6 o 


Stationery 74 5 0 
Final letters 340 12 O 
Visits to defaulters 325 Oo 


This makes £1648 3s. od. The returns 
for fines and damage were £1,021 19s. od. 
The loss on unrecovered books, including 
cost of withdrawal from stock, etc.—esti- 
mated at 7s. od. per volume for 1,650 
volumes—was £577 10s. od. Therefore 
defaulting readers are costing Lanark 
County over £1,200 yearly. This, continues 
**Pharos’’, equals “the annual salary of two 
librarians on A.P.T.I’’. 

It does, and I am glad to see the figures 
so worked out. The cost in staff time reckoned 
in salary proportions does not emerge. I 
used to know an urban library where the | 
sending out of overdues was done by the 
“deputy librarian’’ of a staff of about six. 
No such ridiculous use of staff skill is likely 
today ; it is an unqualified junior’s work 
where the system has such. But could the 
fining system now be abolished, with a loss 
of control beyond endurance ? Fines are not 
revenue-making ; no man who could count 
ever thought them to be so. They are 
penalties for depriving others of the use of 
publicly-owned books for an unreasonable 
time. In our hard-pressed libraries, where 
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staffs are rarely adequate, some discipline on 
all sides is imperative. That the receipts 
do not balance the cost is beside the point. 
Of course I know all about the “‘token”’ 
system, but has it been applied to anything 
other than novels? If so, will the librarian 
involved tell us, if Lord Alanbrooke’s 
Memoirs, so issued, does not return, what 
he says to the next enquirer for it ? 
* * * 


Open AcCEsS AND RANGANATHAN’sS PLAN 


A propos of book losses, Dr. Ranganathan, 
in his plan to allow open access to a univer- 
sity library, writes “there is no denying that 
risk of loss does increase with open access”’. 
He lists the safeguards. 


1. All entrance and exits to be strictly 
through wickets controlled by the counter- 
staff. 

2. Every window, door and ventilator to 
be fitted with mesh shutters to prevent 
books being handed through them. 


3. Rare, valuable and out-of-print books 
not to be on open shelves. 


4. Some text-books and treatises, of great 
momentary examination value, should also 
be segregated and issued only on appli- 
cation. 


This is for the Allahabad University for 
which, in 1947, Dr. Ranganathan drew up 
his Library development plan, but the conditions 
are derived from practice here. He thinks 
occasional loss is inevitable and authorities 
should be prepared for it. “In British 
libraries the loss of one book for an issue of 
1,000 volumes is considered as tolerable’’. 
Now, as we saw in the December LispRARY 


Wortp, Dr. Savage joins in again with, 


“The greatest threat to a free public library 
system is theft of book stock’’. But, read his 
letter, especially for his little history of book 
tokens. Truly, there is nothing new under the 


sun. 
* 


Mosite Howimay SERVICES 


should not be confined to counties although 
they obviously are useful there. A van, well 
stocked with attractive children’s books, 
that ran to playgrounds and other sites 
where holidaying children resort, could do 
much for the continuance of reading. Some 
of us do much of our reading outdoors, in 


spite of a war-time alderman’s remark, 
““Don’t ask me to sit on a park seat with a 
library book and kid myself that I am having 
a good time’’. Just so ; but there are worse 
places for reading and I myself do much of 
my reading and writing outdoors. There 
are unfortunately the vagaries of our un- 
predictable summer weather—too often wet 
—to be reckoned with, and playgounds 
without adequate shelters may present prob- 
lems but, so far as I could do so, I would 
take as much of the library out of doors in 
summer as possible. These reflections are 
inspired by another note in the County News- 
letter that Nottinghamshire sends out what 
is called a Holiday Mobile of bright attractive 
books every year for the five holiday weeks, 
to give children a chance to read in them ; 
and this has been very popular. 


* * 
Over CoFFEE AND Biscults 


I think, too, there is a suggestion in the 
Shropshire practice of inviting students in 
university areas to a get-together with the 
staff at local branch libraries where over 
coffee acquaintance is made, and how to 
make use of the county libraries services 
is discussed. I am sure that will be 
profitable to those in the Wellington and 
Ludlow areas. There may be—no doubt 
are—university students in every town and 
the urban librarian may consider if some- 
thing of this sort is possible and desirable in 
towns. 


WEEK-END SCHOOLS THIS YEAR 


The earliest of these this year to come to 
my notice is that of the County Libraries 
Section, to be held at the Norwich Training 
College, Keswick, which is a few miles south 
of Norwich, April 8-11th. The subject 
“The function of the County Library Head- 
quarters’”’ is surely one of crucial policy 
matters as well as one that could be an 
intensely practical one. Organisation of 
H.Q.; Book-selection ; and Request and 
ancillary services will be the subjects ; and 
Mr. H. D. Barry, the Secretary of the L.A., 
will give a talk. The cost £3 12s. 6d. for 
accommodation is eminently reasonable, and 
as only 142 students can be accommodated 
early registration with the Hon. Sec., the 
County Library, County Hall, West Bridg- 
ford, Nottingham, should be made at once. 
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Tue LIBRARIAN OF THE [IRISH CENTRAL 
LipRARY FOR STUDENTS 


who, of course, is Miss Christina A. Keogh, 
nominally retired from her office in Dublin 
with the end of the year although she may 
stay in her place at Upper Mount Street 
until a successor is appointed. The longer the 
interim the better her friends will be pleased. 
Since she was an assistant at Rathmines 
she has been assiduous in her attendance 
at L.A. Conferences and, in the early years 
at the Easter Schools arranged by the L.A. 
or A.A.L. or University College in various 
European cities ; and so has a wide circle of 
friends and well-wishers. The Carnegie 
U.K. Trustees who first initiated the Irish 
Central Library for Students (now an Irish 
Government Library) did well when she was 
chosen to succeed the well-known dramatist 
as Librarian, for she has done as much as 
anyone to promote the library movement 
over there, has held the highest office in the 
Irish L.A., of which she is a Fellow and her 
good words and works will be long remem- 


bered. She is an A.L.A. 


Capable person experienced Library Supply 
business, to handle servicing and despatch of 
orders. High salary, responsible, interesting 
ang Write stating qualifications, Box No. 104, 
he Library World, 51 Great Russell Street, 
London, W.C.!. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 


DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited from Honours 
Graduate with suitable experience in an 
academic Library for the newly created post 
of Deputy Librarian in the University of 
Western Australia. 


Salary ; £A2150/£2500 p.a. 


Conditions of appointment and general 
information are obtainable from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British 
ae 36, Gordon Square, London, 

St, 


Applications close, in Western Australia 
and London, on 30th March, 1960. 


THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 


Harrison (K. C.) First steps in librarian- 
ship : a student’s guide. Ed. 2; fully 
revised and re-written. 1960. 244 pp. Cr. 
8vo. Grafton & Co. ais. 

This beginner’s treatise, first published in 
1950, was so successful that a reprint was 
called for in the same year. That, in turn, 
went out of print, and a certain pause in the 
Publisher’s arrangements has until now 
halted the appearance of a much-desired 
re-issue. The interval, however, has been 
used by Mr. Harrison to substantial advan- 
tage : the second edition has been revised 
with care and the competence which was 
shown ten years ago. 

Anyone who can return in imagination to 
his days as a prospective or actual junior 
will appreciate the skill with which the job 
has been done. The Entrance examination 
was the inciting cause at the beginning, but 
since that exam. has been revised, the book 
has taken a wider view of librarianship and, 
while covering practically the First Pro- 
fessional Syllabus, it is not pinned completely 
to that. 

The first five chapters give a survey in 
readable style of the general field of libraries, 
which should guard its reader from the belief 
that all libraries are municipal or county, 
and when he emerges into the sixth chapter 
its young reader—or an adult one new to 
us—will have a clear idea of the range, 
variety and unities of the whole library 
service. Thereafter, he will study sanely : 
staffing, which is most rationally discussed ; 
departments from lending to children’s 
libraries ; book stock with the current aids 
to selection and methods of acquisition, 
recording and stock-taking, binding and 
book-care. Chapters on classification and 
cataloguing follow and form, as may be 
expected, a substantial study. Very sub- 
stantial and helpful too is chapter XI which 
devotes some 23 pages to a careful selection 
and description of the most used _ biblio- 
graphies and reference books, familiarity 
with which is now essential both in examina- 
tions and in reference service. 

Finally, with the whimsical comment that 
advice on examination-taking must be 
repeated as “few students take any real 
notice’ of it, the author repeats the best 
advice possible. 
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The book is balanced, judicious, and, for 
the type of reader to whom it is directed, 
adequate and _ inspiring. 
Harrison will keep it current. 


Fiske (Marjorie) Book selection and censor- 
ship : a study of school and public lib- 
raries in California. 1959. 9} 6 ins. 
12+146 pp. Berkeley : Univ. of Califor- 
nia Press. 22s. 

As book-selection is a cardinal task, as the 
youngest librarian knows, and within its 
practice is necessarily censorship, or as much 
of it as is involved in choosing this book 
rather than that, this volume must be of 
real interest to every librarian. It is one of 
those intensive studies for which American 
librarianship is becoming notable ; and is 
the result of two or three years’ work by 
correspondence and by personal enquiries, 
organized by the School of Librarianship of 
the University of California, through a 
strong supporting committee, many workers, 
and the co-operation of California L.A. and 
the School L.A. of that State. The writing 
and re-writing were the work of Miss Fiske. 

The U.S. suffered long under the iniqui- 
tous inquisitions of McCarthy, and book 
seems to reflect the heroic attitude the 
librarian was forced to assume if he or she 
were to escape the fangs of that political 
hyena. Some of that fear seems to survive 
his most welcome demise. The book is 
more than this, of course. It extracts from 
librarians the sources from which they make 
their choice of books, general principles that 
guide them, but it does bring out emphati- 
cally the pressures, inhibitions and pro- 
hibitions which influence choice and rejec- 
tion. Chapter 4, “The encounter’’, and the 
next one*‘Actionandre-action’’should be read, 
as they reveal the demands for and against 
books. For example, “a branch head in a 
large county library system ruefully reported 
buying a_ scurrilously anti-Semitic book 
under pressure from a member of the Pro- 
America Club’’. In the result no one ever 
borrowed it. Others have had to encounter 
men, or in one case, an obviously mental 
woman, who prepared a list of books and 
crusaded against them in several cities. 
Objections turn not only upon sex ; they 
represent the desire common all over the 
world to repress discussions of particular 
ideas. More detail cannot be given here of 


THE 
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this careful, authentic and valuable book. 
It is not a case of thanking God that such 
repressions and the fear of them cannot 
happen over here ; recent experiences at 
Nottingham and Notting Hill, and the 
swastikas scrawled on English synagogues, 
show that intolerance can be international. 


HosPITAL LIBRARY SERVICES : a pilot survey. 
1959. 56 pp. Dy. 8vo, wrappers. King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London, 34 
King Street, E.C.2. 2s. 6d. 

This is the report of an independent com- 
mittee on which St. John Red Cross, the 
L.A., the W.V.S. and Toc H. were repre- 
sented to enquire into the library coverage 
of the hospitals under the N.W. Metropolitan 
Regional Library Board, and to provide 
information on its adequacy, the respon- 
sibility of the various agencies providing 
the service, the costs involved, possible 
co-operation ; and to make recommenda- 
tions thereon. The method was by ques- 
tionnaires and, as the region is a large one, 
most kinds of hospitals and what is done, and 
needed to be done, in most hospitals emerges 
in a practical and interesting way. The 
final recommendation is that talks be insti- 
tuted between local authorities, the L.A. 
and the principal voluntary library organi- 
zations. “‘Only so can the fullest range of 
knowledge and experience be brought to 
bear on the problems.” 

It will be read with interest by librarians 
and, we suggest, with profit. 


Metca.tFe (John) Subject classifying and 
indexing of libraries and literature. 1959. 
12+348 pp. Dy. 8vo. Sydney : Angus 
& Robertson. 42s. 

Mr. Metcalfe, well-known as a leading 
Australian librarian, whose work as Chair- 
man of the Board of Education and Examina- 
tions of the Australian L.A., as well as his 
distinguished librarianship at Sydney, have 
been most influential, gives in this extensive 
volume the conclusions acquired from over 
twenty years of teaching. Its method is a 
progressive one, occupying a student year, 
from quite simple first ideas to the higher 
forms of cataloguing and, as he progresses, 
his detail becomes as thorough as the most 
backward intelligence could require. A 
special example of this is his treatment of 
the forms of alphabetting. Readings are 


given throughout and questions and answers 
make it a “‘working’’ book. 

From his first page he shows us that his 
method is predominantly critical. He 
scouts the quite simple theories, for example, 
that a book classification order has a relation 
to an order in nature, as he is quite sure there 
is no such thing. The consensus that is the 
heart of the Bliss conception of classification 
is more or less absurd, mostly more. To 
some, these assertions, if Mr. Metcalfe 
seriously believes them, involve a greater 
act of faith than the rankest belief. If he 
thinks the cosmos to be an unrelated system 
of fortuitous growths no one wants to rob 
him of the fantasy : it is, however, some- 
what outmoded now. He would not expect 
a critic to be too lenient towards him ; he 
spares no one and no doubt welcomes con- 
troversy. He would do well however not 
to fling up such epithets as pseudo-scientific, 
although that is the least of his faults. From 
whom has he himself learned classification ? 
He falls foul of Richardson, Brown, Sayers 
and has no patience with Ranganathan, 
whom he describes as the greatest of all 
classification plagiarists ; and his fundamen- 
tal categories to be based on no stronger 
foundations than his imagination. Edward 
Edwards, Dewey, Cutter and Kaiser seem 
to be his main pillars and they are good 
indeed ; but classification as now studied, 
and applied, goes far beyond these. I am 
sure Mr. Metcalfe knows that. 

This plain speaking must not be supposed 
to be more than a warning to the many 
readers I hope Mr. Metcalfe will have and 
will deserve. It is a most interestingly 
written and massive text-book from which 
beginners at university level and those below 
that level will benefit and even advanced 
students will find stimulating. A complete 
critique of it would need many pages of 
Tue Liprary Wor pb. 


GrispALE (John) The Bright and the Dark. 

John Murray. 16s. 

Although it is not customary for THE 
LiprarRy WoRLD to review books other than 
those connected in some way with library 
science, the Editor has asked me to make 
mention of this novel by John Grisdale, 
whose full name was John Grisdale Brown, 
F.L.A., and who regrettably did not live to 
see publication of his book, 
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The book tells of working-class life in the 
East end of London, and consists more in 
character portraits of some of the types to be 
found there than in a taut, coherent plot. 
The author is concerned to describe the 
lives of his subjects and the workings of their 
minds, and the framework of the action is 
devoted simply to this end ; for this reason 
the story gives the impression of being 
episodic rather than continuous. 

There is no doubt, however, of the 
author’s wide experience of the people he 
describes, or of his understanding of them. 
The whole is written in a pleasant, easy style, 
and exhibits among other things the fact 
that whatever the official limits of librarian- 
ship as a profession, its practical application 
may in devoted cases extend well beyond 
mere curatorship of books. C.HB. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 


12th January, 1960. 
Sir, 


So Councillor Slade accuses me of syco- 
phancy and cowardice. A queer mixture 
indeed. In the words of one of our eminent 
writers “Perhaps it is best to be silent: I 
can’t flatter and if my place is only to be 
kept by smoothing down, my place must be 
lost”’. 

Why on earth should I have commented 
on the Proposer of the vote of thanks? At 
least the Bridlington Chairman did stir me 
to say something, although had the bell 
sounded after three minutes, that might 
never have happened either. 

Yours faithfully, 
Dove, 
Borough Librarian and Curator. 
Central Library, 
Church Road, 


Hove. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary 


14th January, 1960. 


Louis STANLEY JAsT 
Some of your readers may know that I 
am endeavouring to write a “Life’’ of Jast. 
I am very anxious to obtain letters which 


Sir, 
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may be in the hands of any of your readers, 
If they will lend them to me I will treat 
them with discretion and after copying them 
return them with gratitude. That gratitude 
will be increased if I can be favoured with 
the memories of those who knew him, as 
conversationalist, teller of tales, or in any 
way. 

Yours faithfully, 

W. C. Berwick Sayers. 

52 Blenheim Crescent, 
South Croydon, 
Surrey. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor.p”’. 
17th January, 1960. 
Sir, 
ToKeEN Issuinc 

Since my letter on this subject appeared 
in your journal it has been suggested to me 
that lending public books without charging 
them by authors, titles and stock numbers is 
of doubtful legality. “‘Lend’’ implies safe- 
guards for the return of the thing lent or its 
replacement by an equivalent in value ; 
hence it implies in the lender the ability to 
specify the thing lent and to state its value. 

The law should be tested. A simple way 
of doing so would be for a library authority 
to seek authorization for a by-law in some- 
thing like these terms :— 

The Librarian and his assistants shall 
not be required to record the name of the 
author and the title and stock number of 
any book lent for home reading to any 
registered reader. 

Whether the Ministry will allow such a law 
in England I cannot guess. In Scotland in 
my time a by-law had to be approved by the 
local Sheriff at a public diet. I find it 
impossible to imagine a Scottish committee 
willing to send such a law to the Sheriff, or 
a town clerk allowing them to do so. If 
the committee and the town clerk were so 
crazy and I had to give evidence before the 
Sheriff, I should take a strong nerve tonic 
before I attended the diet and certainly 
should require restoratives when I came out. 


Yours faithfully , 
Ernest A, SAVAGE. 
23 Braidburn Crescent, 
Edinburgh, 10. 
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Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lisrary Wor 
Sir, 20th January, 1960. 

Having examined Mr. Goldstein’s angry 
strictures on my article on Extension Acti- 
vities (THE Lisrary Wor LD, January, 1960, 
pp. 147-8), I gather that he is mostly angry 
about my criticisms of gramophone libraries. 

Doubtless to bring me to my knees he 
quotes the Roberts Report. May I, too, 
quote from this Report—Chapter II, Para. 
31.—“*Thus the essential function of a public 
library is to supply to any reader or group of 
readers the books and related material for 
which they may ask. This provision should 
take precedence of all ancillary services and 
should of course include a reference library 
where the reader may consult not only the 
standard encyclopaedias, bibliographies, and 
other words of reference, but specialized 
books and journals relating to his own 
industry or profession or subject of research.” 

Having used, looked over, wandered 
about, and worked in a good many libraries 
since I left school, I am convinced that not 
a few are falling short of fulfilling that 
essential function. 

Mr. Goldstein admits the difficulty of book 
selection, yet despite this is anxious to dabble 
in record selection too. I note that he gives 
no answer to my questions on the criteria of 
selection in the record field. 

He talks of the “availability we must go 
for.’ What a dusty answer to the reader 
searching the shelves for a wide selection of 
books on a particular subject. Does he 
intend us to go on concealing the paucity of 
our book provision by the hackneyed “no we 
haven’t got it—but we can get it for you.” 

Personally when I want books for a 
specific purpose I want them in some 
number, and I want them quickly. This is 
equally true of our readers. 

Books, and the satisfaction of readers are 
our raison d’étre, and after over 100 years 
we are still not doing the job adequately. 

Our time must be spent selecting, arrang- 
ing and displaying our books ; in preparing 
reading lists to guide the many who never 
ask us anything, because they don’t want to 
disturb us in our important work at the 
issue trays, in meeting and helping our 
readers, and in advertising ourselves in our 
communities by talks to groups of all sizes, 
sexes, and ages. 
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Then, when we’re doing that job fully, 
we can perhaps turn our eyes to the horizon 
where Mr. Goldstein has already taken up 
residence. 

Yours faithfully, 
Frank W. S. BacuLey. 
Librarian. 
Havant District Libraries, 
Hants. Co. Lib. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary WoRrRLD.”’ 


20th Fanuary, 1960. 
Sir, 


Now that the editorial cat has jumped 
clean out of the bag I shall not feel unduly 
flauered if I am ever invited to contribute 
to the pages of “THe Liprary Worvp’”’. 
Instead I shall speculate on the number of 
other librarians, “important and as yet 
unimportant’’, who, by spurning the Editor’s 
blandishments, have compelled him to 
solicit articles from a new and “unheard of” 
category. 

However, this uninvited letter is not so 
much concerned with the writer’s position 
in the journalistic hierarchy of librarianship 
as the reasons why practising librarians do 
not write articles, or at least articles about 
librarianship. The answer must be obvious. 
There is not much to write about. I have decided 
to italicise the whole of the last sentence but 
extra emphasis needs to be placed on the 
verb. 

Some time ago I was asked to complete a 
questionnaire for a _ light-hearted auto- 
biographical sketch. Did I write articles ? 
Yes, when I am angry, I replied. And as a 
librarian I am prone to irascibility more 
often than not. The list of irritations is 
long. It includes exasperating borrowers, 
presumptuous junior assistants, the femini- 
sation of the profession, cavilling committees, 
the Library Association, and angry youn 
men bleating about the syllabus. These an 
many other annoyances cloud my working 
days. 

But—and this is the point—so much of 
this is not for publication. On one or two 
occasions a spleenish article has been 
pounded out on a typewriter almost too hot 
to touch, but what can one say about many 
of the others in a signed article? How can 
one lay bare the secrets of the committee 
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room, the skulduggery of shortlists, or the 
apparent indifference of Chaucer House to 
crucial matters in the minor leagues ? 
These are the tales which are told over a 
pint. 

For the rest—the revision of the syllabus, 
all Chiefs are colourless cretins, inverted 
Browne is faster than upside down Dickman, 
how to photograph with unobtainable equip- 
ment, conferences are a waste of time, 
librarians do not and/or cannot read, etc., 
etc.—we’ve heard it all before. No doubt 
we shall continue to hear it for many a 
passable Vienna Steak is made from yes- 
terday’s main dish. But the spice and the 
ginger are missing because (I suspect), they 
are too hot for comfort. 

Yours faithfully, 
Sykes, 


Central Library, 


Broadway, 
Peterborough. 

(Mr. Sykes has a valid point here, but one which 
we feel is valid only to a certain degree. For 
Mr. Sykes only writes articles when he is angry, 
and this presumably means that he only writes 
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articles which attack people or practices. Now 
this is not the whole story ; literature, and pate 
ticularly periodical literature, cannot be confined 
to articles which damn. What about those which 
merely describe, those which teach and those which 
construct new edifices of thought? Even the hardy 
perennial subjects which Mr. Sykes lists in the 
final paragraph of his letter are subject to changes 
and new influences, and may be represented in thé 
light of these. Furthermore, have all of us ‘heard 
it all before’? To paraphrase Mr. Lincoln— 
some librarians may have heard all of it and all 
librarians may have heard some of it, but whether 
all librarians have heard all of it we take leave ta 
doubt. 


As to “‘the spice and the ginger” we fully 
appreciate that an absolute candour can place a 
professional man in such professional jeopardy as 
it would be unreasonable to expect him to suffer. 
But tf there are things gravely wrong in librarianship 
they are not going to be remedied until someone 
does put the ginger into his criticisms. Either you 
sit silent and safe and suffer them, or you stand 
up boldly and hazardously to put an end to them. 
You pays your money and you takes your choice | 
Epiror. ) 


A. F. JOHNSON : 
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This scholarly study of typography, which covers fully all 
varieties of type design from the invention of the art up to 
the nineteenth century, is the result of many years of 
research by Mr. Johnson, who by now needs no intro- 
duction. The author has completely revised this new 
edition, and the numerous facsimiles of typography have 
been specially chosen for the purpose of illustrating the 
development of the various forms. 
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